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Photographed from nature by A. L. Princehorn. Glen Island, N. Y. 
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A Sierra Nighthawk Family 


BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


EAR our camp on the crest of the Sierra Nevada above Donner 
Lake, when moving our pack-train from one of the narrow 
streaks of grass between the timber and rock of the summit 

across a bare granite ridge to another patch of feed, we happened on a 
family of Nighthawks. The two old birds had been seen here before, 
beaten back by the wind which swept fiercely over the bleak northern 
ridge; and now, as we crossed a shelf of rock and gravel, with only here 
and there a lone pine or hemlock, the brooding bird sprang from under 
the bell-mare’s feet, trailing off in distress. i 

At first sight she looked as big as a Grouse, and when second glance 
proved her a Nighthawk I was puzzled to tell what there was about her 
trailing to give the curious effect of height. Hurrying my horse down, and 
leaving him with the rest of the bunch, 1 came back to study her at leisure. 
As I approached, she promptly started up again. In the suddenness 
of her spring and the confusion of her fluttering she appeared to be 
walking on the tips of her wings; but in reality, as she raised her body 
on her long pinions, she dropped her tail straight down, keeping it down 
while she trailed, in that way giving height to her figure. When she 
lit she simulated the wounded bird better than any I have ever seen 
decoy, fairly flopping down as if her feet had been amputated, and flut- 
tering her wings in utter helplessness. 

She lit on a flat granite surface, and her streaks and mottlings matched 
the markings of the rock so well that at a little distance only her white 
wing-spot caught the eye; but she let me come so near that I could see her 
white superciliary, creamy throat-patch, wide flat head and reticent mouth. 

After hunting vainly over the rocks and gravel for some time, I dis- 
covered a piece of egg-shell, its faint greenish ground color almost hidden 
by specks of brown; but, after diligent search, I went back to camp 
without finding the former occupant of: the shell. 
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The next day the horse rustler reported that he had taken the horses 
over the granite ridge again, and that this time the brooding bird had let 
him pass within two feet of her without rising. If she were getting as 
stoical as that she ought to sit well for her picture; so, taking the cam- 
era, we started for the granite knob. A strange nesting site it surely 
would have been for any other bird, but it was perfectly characteristic 
fo a Nighthawk’s choice,— bare and open under the heavens. 

This time the old bird was sitting, with her two young beside her, 
at the foot of a piece of gray granite in a ring of stones, which they 
matched perfectly, their plumage reproducing both the black specking 


THE OLD NIGHTHAWK 


Photographed from nature. (From the Biological Survey) 


and the brown weathering of the granite. It was hard to see the birds 
even without concealing vegetation, for, besides the disguise of their color- 
ing, they sat on the gravel close to the rocks and against a couple of the 
long cones of Pinus monticola. They crouched so close and shut their 
eyes so tight that they suggested horned toads with wide, flat bodies and 
slits for eyes. 

A number of snap-shots were made of the three birds at ten and then 
at seven feet without disurbing them, and when the mother had flown other 
photographs were taken of the young alone. To get a better view, I took 
up one of the little fellows, and he sat quietly in my hand till his picture 
was taken, when he and his brother woke up to their alarming situation 
and ran off in opposite directions. 
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They wobbled like Owls on their weak little feet, raising their wings 
to steady themselves. When I went to catch one of them he tripped over 
a pine-cone, and rolled over and over like a ball of feathers till I was afraid 
he would fall off the cliff. The other youngster, when nearly caught, 
opened wide his big mouth and hissed, throwing up his long wings 
threateningly in a way that might well have frightened a saucy chipmunk. 

The distracted mother, after trailing, had thrown herself prone upon 
the ground, with wings outstretched by her side; but when I put my hand 
over the little one and it gave a frightened cry she raised her head high, 
and, as I came closer, trailed again in distress. 

The youngster’s agitation was of much shorter duration. In fact, he 
apparently went to sleep in my hand, and when put down ran only a few 
feet, then stopped, shut his eyes and promptly dropped asleep, looking 
like a round stone on the sand. 

The third day after 1 found them, the little tots were trotting over the 
rough ground fairly well, by holding their white-spotted wings outspread 
for balance. 

The old birds never fed them while I was watching in the daytime, so, 
remembering their crepuscular habits, we went to visit them just after 
sunset. Both old birds were away when we got there, and the young 
were not by the pine-cones this time, either; but as we turned to look for 
them something stirred almost under our feet, and there they were, sitting 
side by side on the ground. We hurried by to a boulder from behind 
which we hoped to watch them unobserved, and had not waited long 
when the mother flew in over the rocks. To our chagrin, she discovered 
us instantly, passed right by over the youngsters’ heads, and, after flying 
around, lit on a rock and sat silently facing us, looking like a most unbird- 
like black stone in the dim light. 

After a little she flew down to the ground nearer the young, calling 
them with a low, soft chuck, chuck. They raised their heads and answered 
with their odd little hissing note and started toward her, half running and 
half flying. On reaching her they stretched out their necks, and she 
opened her capacious bill and fed them with what seemed unnecessary 
violence, for, as my husband explained in an undertone, the crop is close 
under the bill—he had once found one filled with live, squirming insects. 

When the mother had flown, the male came, discovered us, gave a 
sharp peent, peent, and circled around, hovering close to inspect us. The 
young were fed once more while we stayed; but this time it was so dark 
we could barely see them through the glass, so we rose from our hiding- 
place and carefully made our way down over the boulders to camp. 


COOTS IN WESTLAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES 


GULLS ON SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


rwWwoO VIEWS OF CALIFORNIA BIRD-LIFE 


Photographed from nature by John Rowley 
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A Family of Barn Owls 


BY THOMAS H. JACKSON, West Chester, Pa. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


WLS, as well as other birds, are largely influenced in the choice of 
nesting sites by the nature of their surroundings. 

The Barn Owl in many parts of the country nests in holes in 
the banks of water-courses or ravines; or, where ruined and deserted build - 
ings are accessible, such places are often used in which to rear their 
young. 

Here in eastern Pennsylvania, where the Barn Owl is generally quite 
an uncommon resident, only a single nest has come under the personal 
notice of the writer, and it was in the hollow of a large tree. 


BARN OWLS, ABOUT THREE WEEKS OLD 


Early in May, 1902, I found-a nest of this species containing six 
eggs, one on the point of hatching. The site was a large cavity in 
a red maple tree about twenty feet from the ground, and just beside 
a stream in the midst of a large tract of swamp land—an ideal spot for 
meadow-mice and other food that go to make up the menu of these 


birds. 
A visit to the tree one week later found five young birds and one 
egg in the nest, the young birds differing much in size. 
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The female was at home on this occasion and made a fine display 
of temper. 

There was no semblance of a nest other than the rotten wood and 
some rubbish, made up largely of broken pellets and a few feathers, 
the former revealing the bones and hair of meadow-mice. The young at 
this date, May 11, had not opened their eyes. 


BARN OWL, ABOUT FIVE WEEKS OLD 


About three weeks later, May 30, another visit found only three 
young Owls at home. Two of these, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph, were much larger than the other,— doubtless due to the 
interval in hatching. 

Their eyes were open, and they made a loud, hissing noise when 
disturbed, but gave no sign of fear or anger at this age. 

They were entirely covered with a yellowish down, and had more 
the appearance of young Vultures than Owls, owing to the great appar- 
ent length of head and beak. 

My next and last visit to the nest was made June 14, and in the in- 
terim the young Owls—now only two in number—had made much 
progress toward maturity. The facial disks were well formed, and the wing- 
and tail-feathers had begun to appear, although they still retained their 
downy coats. In disposition the change they had made was equally 
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marked, for they fought desperately with beak and talons in their pro- 
test against being photographed. 

It would be a matter of great satisfaction to see the Barn Owl be- 
come an abundant resident here, independent of its great usefulness to 
the community; but, as long as nearly every owner of a gun looks upon 
any wild bird as legitimate game, there is little hope of any increase 
among our feathered friends. : 


BARN OWLS, ABOUT FIVE WEEKS OLD 


Questions for Bird Students 
Ill 


12. What Sparrows may be expected to reach Portland, Conn., from 
April 1-10? 

13. What Warblers are due at Oberlin, Ohio, from May 1-10? 

14. What migrants should visit Central Park, New York City, in April ? 

15. How many species of birds have been noted by a single observer 
in one May day in southern New Jersey ? 

16. How many birds have been recorded from within a radius of eight 
miles of Wellesley College, Mass ? 

Correct answers to the first series of questions have been received from 
Ruth Galpin, A. A. Saunders and Frederick J. Stupp; and to the second 
series of questions from Ruth Galpin. 


The Heath Hen in New Jersey 


In preparing a report on the game-birds of New Jersey for the game 
commission of that state, the editor of Birp- Lore recently visited 
Barnegat, N.J., to secure from professional gunners there information in 
regard to the game-birds of the region. In discussing the status of the 
Ruffed Grouse, Mr. George H. Van Note spoke of a “Grouse” which 
was said to be common west of Barnegat “about thirty years ago.” The 
identity of the bird was not suspected at the time; but later, on referring 
to Mr. Stone’s excellent ‘ Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’ 
it was learned that Turnbull, writing of the Heath Hen in 1869, said, “ Now 
very rare. A few are still met with in Monroe and Northampton counties, 
Pennsylvania, where I have shot the species. Within the last year or two 
it has also been found on the Jersey Plains.” (‘Birds of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey,’ p. 27.) 

Both date and locality given in the last sentence quoted agreed with the 
information received from Mr. Van Note, who, in response to a request, 
wrote the following exceedingly interesting letter, adding more to our 
knowledge of the Heath Hen in New Jersey than was previously recorded, 
and rendering plain the cause of its extinction. It will be remembered that 
the Heath Hen is now confined to the island of Martha’s Vineyard, and 
that it became extinct on Long Island as early as 1844 (see Giraud’s ‘ Birds 
of Long Island,’ p. 195). 


MR. VAN NOTE’S LETTER 


BaRNEGAT, January 31, 1903. 
Mr. FRANK M. CHAPMAN: 

Dear Sir:—I1 have been away from home. On my return, I find 
your letter, and will answer it by saying that the Grouse you speak of 
were the color of a Quail. The male bird had a top.knot and some long 
feathers under his throat, in which there was a pouch that he would fill 
with wind and blow, which could be heard for two or three miles. The 
noise was like that of a man blowing in a conch-shell, and was a means 
of calling other birds to it. They were as large as a Guinea Hen. 
They would have several places to collect; generally a clear place on the 
Plains. When together, the male bird would start around with his wings 
on the ground, like a Turkey gobbler, giving a sort of a whistle. When 
flying they would raise ten to twelve feet high and go straight as a line. 
They bred on the plains, and were always found on them. There were 
lots of them forty years ago. The way they killed them at that time 
was to dig a hole in the ground and remove all the sand, so as to make 
the ground level, then hide in this hole until they came to you. If you 
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killed one the others would stay and fight it, and you could keep on 
shooting until you killed as many as you liked. If you missed the first 
shot they would fly away. This kind of gunning went on until about 
thirty years ago. There were lots of them left, plenty of deer and other 
game, until the gunners from the cities heard of it. They gunned in all 
seasons, and soon killed them off. Since that time there has not been 
a Grouse killed on our Plains. I have seen five deer in one look, and 
now there is not one left in Burlington or Ocean county. These 
Plains I speak of are twelve miles west of Barnegat. There are several 
hundred acres in each and they are about three miles apart, with swamps 
and woods between them. The Plains are covered with small pines about 
three feet high. All through them there isa little vine that bears red 
berries about the size of a cranberry and keeps sound and good the year 
round. It is called the grouse berry. This berry the Grouse lived on 
in winter. In summer they lived on tea-berry and others. 
Yours respectfully, 
GeorGE H. VAN Norte. 


HEATH HEN 


From a mounted specimen in the American Museum of Natural History 


Nesting of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


BY ANNA HEAD 


N the edge of a Sierra meadow, on the shore of Lake Tahoe, 
O there is a grove of tamarack trees, growing in very open order. 
The roots remain submerged until July. As the water that has 
flooded the meadow subsides, a growth of lush grass and mosses, starred 
with dwarf mimulus, violet and strawberry blossoms, covers the ground, and 
later the spikes of the white orchid and quaint elephant-heads appear. 
Here the bird-lover will do well to spend many hours, in spite of, or per- 
haps it would be truer to say, because of, the swarms of gnats, flies and 
mosquitoes that find here a congenial breeding-place. Attracted by these 
are several species of Flycatchers, Arctic Bluebirds, Wrens and all the host 
of insect-feeders. The dead and dying trees furnish food and house-room 
for several kinds of Woodpeckers, while Blackbirds and Robins forage in 
the rich soil at their feet. 

One bright morning in the middle of July I was seated on a warm, soft 
tuft of moss, at the foot of a tamarack tree, watching the assiduous at- 
tentions of a pair of Sierra Sapsuckers, whose rich red breasts and heads 
made them a conspicuous mark as they fearlessly came and went to the 
hole near the top of a bare tamarack pole, where their young kept up their 
weird, incessant chant, rising and falling like the wind in a knot-hole. 


Soon my attention was attracted by a mite of a bird which kept hopping 
about me in a circle, often coming as near as five feet, and uttering a cry 


” 


of distress which sounded like “Quilp! quilp!” or “Help! help!” as I soon 


interpreted it. 

"Evidently some one else has a nest close by,” I said, and began search- 
ing the tree under which I sat, but without success. So I sat down again . 
to watch. The little fellow was worth watching,—a neat, graceful little 
figure, not over four inches long, with olive-green back, whitish wing- 
bars, pale gray under-parts, and a white ring about the eys, which increased 
its apparent size. As he clung to a twig head downward, I could plainly 
see the flaming crown of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

My motionless attitude partially reassured him, and soon he went to 
another tree and sang out clearly his song, consisting of a prelude of rapid 
high notes, followed by a group of three triplets, which seemed to say, “ Too 
many, too many, too many!” The tone is surprisingly full and penetrating 
for so small a bird, and the quality is indescribably sweet. I have made an 
attempt at a musical notation. 
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From the song I at once recognized a tiny bird which I had heard 
singing high in a live-oak last winter near Santa Barbara. How pleas- 
ant to find him again in his chosen home! 

He was soon joined by his little mate, colored exactly like himself, but 
lacking the flaming crown-ornament, and much quieter in her ways. 
Often I saw them with insects, and thought they would surely carry them to 
the nest, but I had long to wait before they quite overcame their timidity. 
Finally they both flitted to a tree from which a branch covered with thick 
twigs and tufts of pine needles hung down within about ten feet of the ground, 
somewhat in the form of a basket. The female stayed there a long time, 
with a big moth in her beak. This, however, did not at all interfere with 
her articulation, for she continued to call ‘‘Help! help!’’ and ‘‘a-tittup! a- 
tittup!*’ as well as if her mouth was empty. Finally she made a quick and 
noiseless dive into the hanging basket, and slipped away without the moth. 

There was the nest, well hidden among the twigs, which made the 
greater part of the framework. Among these were loosely stuffed and 
woven a great mass of green moss and dried grasses and seeds. The 
outside dimensions were six by five inches. It could hardly be called 
pensile,- as it depended so much for support on the twigs. When taken 
down after the little ones had no further use for it, it proved to be 
warmly lined with a pint or more of feathers of all sorts. Among these 
I recognized many of the Red-shafted Flicker, Blackbirds, Grouse, Purple 
Finch and Blue Jays. I was glad to see that they had some trophies of 
their enemy, for never a morning passed that the brave little father did 
not have to attack and drive away one of these marauders,—not from 
the immediate neighborhood of the nest, for he was never allowed to 
get near it, but from the very edge of the glade. This tiny bird 
effectually policed the whole bird city, and must have saved the other 
birds much trouble. Surely he proved his right to the name of Kinglet. 

The spring was very late this year. Snow fell on the first of June, 
so it was not surprising that the young were only just hatched on July 
13. Day by day I watched the busy little parents, till they grew quite 
familiar, though they were always anxious if I came nearer than within ten 
yards of the nest tree.° They were busy every minute feeding with tiny 
flies, moths and small green caterpillars their numerous brood. I never 
succeeded in counting them, for the nest was quite inaccessible, but 
when I saw. them, on July 21, dispersed among the pine saplings, I 
did not wonder at the father’s song, ‘‘“Too many, too many, too 
many!’’ Now that his brood had escaped the prowling Jay and chip- 
munk, and had safely slipped out of their frail nest and divided the risk, 
since all his eggs were no longer in one basket, the little man seemed 
somewhat less anxious. He was less inclined to fight with all the world, 
and carried his responsibilities somewhat more lightly. He still came close 
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up to me and looked me in the eye, as if to intimidate me, while he 
exclaimed ‘‘a-tittup! a-tittup!’’ but soon disappeared and either fed his 
brood silently or led their uncertain flight from sapling to sapling. 

The young have an odd appearance of being larger than the parents, 
owing to the plumage being fluffy and not so neatly preened as in the 
neat, alert older bird. They are of a light gray, more like a Bush-tit with 
short tail, and lack the fame-colored crown-ornament of the male and the 
greenish shade that distinguishes both older birds. Their note is the 
finest, most needle-like chirp imaginable; and it was no longer a wonder 
that I could not hear it while they were still in the nest. Following this 
sound, I distinctly saw one only a few feet above me. His mother came 
and fed him silently, with as much unconcern as if I had been far away. 

I returned to the nest and chopped down the tree, hoping to take 
the nest home. I found it too loosely built and too dependent upon 
many growing twigs of the tree to be removed, and the whole limb was 
too bulky. 1 was rewarded for my pains, however, by finding a perfect 
little egg, which was so well protected by the mass of feathers that it 
did not break when the tree crashed to the ground. This egg appeared 
rather of a cream-color than a buff, and had no distinguishable spots, 
though the texture seemed somewhat granular. It was decidedly pointed 
at one end and very broad at the other, measuring .55 x.47. 

Early on the morning of August 3, I heard again the high musical 
song of the male. The fine insect-like chatter of the young was all 
about me in the boughs that formed my shelter, so I knew that the 
family was still keeping together and gaining strength for their long 
journey to the south, where I hope to meet them again next winter. 


BARTRAM’'S PLOVER ON NEST 


Photographed from nature by J. E. Seebold, at Carlisle, Pa. May 25-June 1, 1902 


OSPREY TEARING FISH 


OSPREY WITH FISH 


Two pictures by Ernest Harold Baynes of an Osprey which he had reared and so tamed 
that it returned to his home when released several miles away. 
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THE NESTING SEASON 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
THIRD PAPER 


The first evidence of the near approach of the nesting time among 

birds is furnished by the phenomena of the mating season. 

Mating Chief among these are song, and the sounds produced in 

various ways which take the place of song, display of plu- 

mage, fighting, dancing, and the numerous peculiar evolutions through 

which birds give vent to their feelings at this period when their physical 
vigor is at its height. 

Asa rule, these exhibitions are given only by the male; and the question 
at issue is, are they simply expressions of the intense vitality of the season, 
or are they designed to attract the attention of the female, and thus aid 
the bird to win a mate? There is a wide field for study here; in fact, so 
few really satisfactory observations on the mating habits of wild birds exist 
that no conclusive explanations of the origin of their customs and costumes 
have been advanced. 

Song is undoubtedly a means of announcing a bird’s presence, and} it is 
also a challenge, as well as a reply, to a rival. Nothing so stimulates song 
as song. The crowing of cocks admirably illustrates this. While singing 
continues after a mate has been secured, is not song ever addressed directly 
to the female? Are there never song contests among males, with a near-by, 
attentive female for the prize? 

In fighting for a mate, action and cause are so closely related that the 
development of spurs, for instance, is generally attributed to that form of 
natural selection which brings success to the strongest, best-equipped 
fighter and enables it to transmit its own desirable characters to its off- 
spring. This, however, is a matter primarily to be settled by the males. 
Two or more males meet, battle, and the victor gets the prize of a mate; 
but whether the mate has any voice in the matter is unknown. Conse- 
quently, in those more peaceful forms of sexual activity when rival males 
attempt to outdo each other through display of plumage, naturalists are not 
agreed whether these exhibitions are designed to please the female,—who 
presumably would then select the most attractive performer,—or whether 
they are only a relief or outward expression to the emotions of the mating 


season. 
Opportunities to make observations bearing on these questions are not 
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only infrequent, but the observations themselves are apt to be inconclu- 
sive or susceptible of more than one interpretation. 

As an excellent species on which to conduct a series of observations 
during the mating season, the student is commended to the English Spar- 
row. What significance have its battles, struttings and general vociferous- 
ness when it is mating ? 


THE NEST 


Probably less than twenty, possibly not more than ten, per cent of 
the eggs laid by birds bring forth chicks which reach 
maturity. So great, therefore, is the mortality among birds 
during nesting time that the continued existence of a 
species depends largely upon the degree of success with 
which it encounters the enemies of the young bird in the egg or in 
the nest. 

It will add to our appreciation of birds’ resources, and most assuredly 
to our sympathy with bird-life, if, before studying the nest 
and nesting habits of birds, we merely mention some of the 
enemies and dangers which threaten birds at this season. 
They are of two kinds: First, the elements; second, preda- 
tory animals, including parasites. 

High winds, heavy rains, floods, hail-storms, excessive heat, are among 
the weather phenomena often fatal to the life of the nest ; while, in 
this region, chief among the animals that prey upon birds’ eggs, or young 
birds, are Crows, Jays, cats, squirrels, opossums, minks, weasels, skunks, 
snakes, and man, who either directly, as an egg collector for the table or 
cabinet, or indirectly, in mowing fields or otherwise altering birds’ nest- 
ing haunts, has more than won a prominent place among the enemies of 
the nest. 

With such an array of adverse conditions and relentless foes the bird 
who lives to acquire the powers of adults of his kind may be said to 
have escaped nine-tenths of the dangers to which bird-flesh is heir. One 
realizes, therefore, how important it is for birds to select a 
site, build a nest, and care for their young in a way which 
has proved to be most desirable for their species; and how 
readily lack of instinct or inability to conform to new conditions may 
mean failure to rear a brood and, in the end, extinction of their race. 

The nature of a bird’s nesting site appears to be determined by (1) 
the necessity for protection; (2) habit, whether arboreal, terrestrial or 
; aquatic; (3) haunt, whether in woodland, field, marsh, etc. ; 
Selection ; ; ee 
of a Site (4) temperament, whether social or solitary; (5) conditions 

of the young at birth. 

Protection may be secured by hiding the nest, by placing it in more 
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or less inaccessible locations, in trees or on cliffs, or by frequenting some 
isolated island not inhabited by predatory animals. 

Habit frequently influences the character of the situation in which the 
nest is placed. Thus it is customary for arboreal birds to nest in trees, and 
for terrestrial ones to nest on the ground. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule. For example, Herons, Spoon- 
bills and Ibises are terrestrial, in feeding habits at least, but 
their nests are usually placed in bushes or trees. Here the helpless con- 
dition of the young at birth requires a well-formed nest built in a more 
or less inaccessible situation. Again, the Nighthawk is, in feeding habit, 
a bird of the air, but the eggs are laid on the ground, the precocial 
young apparently not requiring the shelter of a nest. With the Ducks 
that nest in holes in trees, sometimes forty feet or more from the ground, 
the reason for departure from the type of site chosen by the larger number 
of their family is less evident. 

It is to be expected that the character of a bird’s haunts should be 
reflected in its nesting site; and, as a result, we have some most interest - 
ing variations in site among birds of the same family but of 
different haunts. Hawks, for example, are usually wood- 
inhabiting, and the ideal Hawk’s-nest is placed in a tree; but 
the Marsh Hawk builds its nest on the ground, in its marshy haunts. So 
the Burrowing Owl, of the prairies, nests in holes in the ground; while 
the wood-haunting members of its family usually select holes in trees. 
Consequently it follows that, when there is marked variation in the char- 
acter of a bird’s haunts, there is apt to be a correspond- 
ing variation in the nature of its nesting site. The Red- 
winged Blackbirds living in reedy marshes weave their nests 
to the reed-stems, while those birds of the adjoining alder 
swamps place their nests in alder bushes. Mourning Doves nest in trees 
in the east, on the ground in the treeless parts of the west. To one 
who has been accustomed to see Night Herons’ nests in swamp maples, 
sometimes seventy feet from the ground, it is not a little surprising to find 
the same species building a nest at water-level among the reeds, as it does 
on the great ‘quill-reed’ marshes of the west. 

While many species show little or no variation in the character of 
their nesting sites, others place their nests in many and 
widely different situations even under the same conditions. 
Robins, for example, aside from nesting in trees at varying 
heights, place their nests on window-sills, in arbors, summer-houses, 
or barns, on fence-rails, etc.; and in cases of this kind it is of importance 
to learn whether those birds which depart from the prevailing type succeed 
in rearing their young. 

On Gardiner’s Island, L. I., where there are no predatory animals, 
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and, with the exception of Crows, practically no bird enemies, Robins 
build their nests in almost any situation, even on the ground, with equal 
chances of rearing their young. Here, too, the Fish Hawks nest, not 
only in trees, but also in the most exposed situations on the beach; and 
because of the protection afforded by an insular home where the foes of 
birds are happily absent, their eggs and young are as safe as those of 
tree-nesting birds. 

It is not probable that in instances of this kind certain birds have 
deliberately or intelligently abandoned the customs of their species; but 
the tendency to vary, being unchecked, finds expression under conditions 
where new habits may be successfully formed. Doubtless the same 
tendency exists in the Fish Hawks nesting on the mainland; but there 
the struggle for existence is so much more intense that any departure 
from habit may be attended by disastrous results. Environment is thus 
the mould in which habit is cast. 

Through these generalizations we come to the most practical, defi- 

; nite side of the subject, and ask which bird of the pair 
Which Sex ? , 2 oagnge ae 
Setots’ tthe chooses the nesting site. With some species it is known 
Site? to be the male, with some the female, and with others 

doubtless the situation must be approved by both sexes. Very 
few exact data on this subject exist, however, and there is here abun- 
dant opportunity for original investigation. 

The return, year after year, of the same birds to the same nest is a 
well-established fact, particularly among the birds of pfey,—the Fish Hawks 
being good illustrations. With smaller birds it is more diffi- 
cult to prove a case of this kind, though there is abundant 
evidence to show that they return to the same locality and 
select the same, or nearly the same, nesting site. A pair of Wood- 
thrushes that nest on my lawn select each year a certain maple, and 
ipproximately the same limb. 

Site of the When a second or third brood is reared a new nest is 
usually built, when it is of interest to compare its site 
Later Nests ; . ‘ 
with that chosen for the earlier nest to ascertain how much 
variation the same individuals may exhibit. 


Return to 
the Same Site 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Death of Thomas Mcllwraith 


Thomas Mcllwraith, a member of Birp-Lore’s Advisory Council, 
whose portrait appeared in the last issue of this magazine, died at his home 
in Hamilton, Ontario, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, on January 31, 


1903. 

 % Mcliwraith was born in Newton, Ayr, Scotland, December 25, 
1824, and came to Hamilton in 1853. Seven years later he published, in 
the Canadian Journal, a list of birds which he had observed in the region. 
This was followed by a more extended list, published in the Proceedings of 
the Essex Institute for 1866. In 1886 the first edition of his ‘ Birds of 
Ontario’ appeared, and the second edition of this useful work (1894) is 
still a standard. Mr. Mcllwraith was one of the twenty-five founders of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 5.25 in. Line in front of crown, band behind ears, line over eye, throat and 
breast pale yellow, fading into whitish belly; back grayish olive-green streaked with black and whitish. outer tail- 
feathers, with more or less white; two white wing-bars; sides streaked with black. 

Note.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine; it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters upon his mind. The species 
figured in February is the Saw-whet Owl. 
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Potes from Field and Study 


A Swimming Crow 


On the 17th of May of last year I visited 
a locality about a dozen miles from Boston 
which is a specially interesting one, both 
botanically and ornithologically —one of 
those swamps which form Canadian islands 
in our Transition fauna and flora— but 
the strangest thing I saw that day was not 
connected with any of the rare birds or 
plants which are found there. It was the 
sight of a Crow going in swimming! It 
was a sick Crow evidently, and I came upon 
him just as I was emerging from the 
wooded swamp out upon an open marsh. 
He was flapping and floundering his way 
along the ground toward a brook which 
separates the meadow from the woods, and 
as I approached he reached the dilapidated 
bridge that crosses the stream, and tumbled, 
whether accidentally or purposely, from one 
of its loose timbers into the water. When 


I got to the bridge I found him afloat in an 


eddy of the brook about six feet away from 
me, right side up, but with his head en- 
tirely under water and apparently held there 
deliberately! He kept his head submerged 
for some time—a full minute, I should say 
—and I was beginning to think I had met 
with a case of bird suicide, when he took it 
out and shook it and floated off into the 
current. Here he looked like a Duck, sit- 
ting up in the water as if entirely at home 
in that element. As he drifted down 
stream, he put his head under water again, 
but this time only for a few seconds. As 
there is a bend in the brook at this point, 
the current carried him across to the other 
side, and he floundered out and up the 
bank through the bushes into the woods. I 
could see no injury to his wings—his feet 
never came into full view—but it was evident 
that he could neither fly nor walk, and, 
from his apparent disregard of my pre- 
sence, it seemed to be a case of sickness. 
Perhaps he had a bad headache—or per- 
haps he may have been suffering from the 
attacks of some parasite. A friend has sug- 


gested that the hiding of the head may have 
been prompted by the desire for conceal- 
ment, as in the case of the Ostrich and the 
sand. But why should he have taken to the 
water in the first place? I cannot help 
thinking that his bath was an intentional 
one. At all events, the soaking of the head 
was deliberate and not due to helplessness 
or clumsiness. Has any one else had a 
similar .experience ?—Francis H. ALLEN, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Nest - Building Habits of the 
Chickadee 


Although the Chickadee sometimes breeds 
in the abandoned nests of Woodpeckers, 
and sometimes deepens and enlarges knot- 
holes, it more frequently does all the work 
of excavation itself. For this purpose it 
usually chooses an old stump, or an upright 
dead limb so dry and punky that the bark 
is falling off. The wood must be soft, 
otherwise the bird’s bill is too weak to 
work in it. 

The chips are not flirted out upon the 
ground after the manner of the Downy 
Woodpecker, but are invariably carried out 
in the bill to a short distance from the hole 
and then dropped. Both male and female 
work together, and appear to share equally 
in the labor. One enters the hole, remains 
long enough to gather a billful of wood— 
usually from ten to thirty seconds—then 
emerges and flies to some contiguous branch, 
where it drops the chips. Then it returns 
to a perch near the hole, or sometimes to the 
edge of the opening, where it waits for its 
mate, now inside, to emerge. When the 
latter pops out, in it goes without a mo- 
ment’s delay. The mate, having similarly 
disposed of its load of chips, returns in 
readiness: to enter when the other leaves. 
With brief intermissions this rotation is 
often kept up for hours at atime. The dis- 
tance which the birds carry the chips varies, 
but it is usually only to some convenient 
twig from twenty-five to seventy-five feet 
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away. Sometimes both will fly all day to 
the same place, so that the ground beneath 
looks as if lightly sprinkled with sawdust. 
When engaged in this work, they are very 
bold and will sometimes allow themselves 
to be photographed without showing 
any fear. 

The Chickadee has also a peculiar habit 
of beginning nests very early in the spring, 
which are seldom completed and never-oc- 
cupied. On March 13, 1902, a pair began 
carrying chips out of a knot-hole and did 
desultory work there for several days. 
March 18, 1901, a pair commenced an ex- 
cavation in a dead limb of an apple tree and 
finished but did not breed in it, perhaps be- 
cause of the annoyance caused by House 
Sparrows. Another pair made and lined a 
nest in an apple tree within twenty feet of a 
house, but eventually deserted it. It is 
common to see a pair do a few hours’ work 
in a knot-hole, where they soon find the 
wood too hard forthem. Ina single season 
I have seen half a dozen nests begun near 
my residence in this village, none of which 
were ever occupied for breeding purposes. — 
Roscoe J. Wess, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


Snowflakes in Trees 


While walking along an old highway in 
March, 1902, I was attracted by the twitter 
of Snowflakes which apparently came from 
a field near by. I stood for several minutes 
trying to locate them in one of the numerous 
patches of dried grass where the snow had 
been blown away, but with no success. 

Thinking I might be mistaken, I looked 
over to the woods beyond the field, and 
there, perching in the top of a tall red oak, 
which stood some distance in from the edge, 
were about one hundred Snowflakes 
(Plectrophenax nivalis). 1 could hardly 
believe it at first, as I had always heard 
that they never perched on trees. There 
could be no mistake, however, as they flew 
in a few minutes and alighted in an old 
corn field, where I was able to approach 
near enough to clearly distinguish their 
markings and identify them all as Snow- 
flakes. —Laurence J. Wesster, Holder- 
ness, N. H. 


Lore 


California Nature Books 


The coming pilgrimage of ornithologists 
to the Pacific coast prompts us to include 
several articles and pictures illustrative of 
California bird-life in this issue of Birp- 
Lore. 

For the same reason we append a list of 
books with which visiting ornithologists 
would do well to provide themselves, as 
follows: 1. ‘ Handbook of Birds of Western 
United States,’ ‘ A-Birding on a Broncho,’ 
Fitorence Merriam Baitey (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company) ; 2. ‘Check - List of 
California Birds,’ JosepH GriINNELL (Palo 
Alto, Calif.) ; 3. ‘Bird Notes Afield,’ 
Cuartes Keever (Elder & Shepard, 
San Francisco) ; 4. ‘The Mountains of 
California,’ Joun Muir (The Century Com- 
pany); 5. ‘Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada,’ CLARENCE KiNG (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); 6. ‘ Our National Parks,’ JoHN 
Muir (Houghton, Mifflin & Company). 


The Michigan Ornithological Club 


From a circular issued by Bradshaw H. 
Swales, Secretary - Treasurer, 135 Warren 
Avenue, E., Detroit, Michigan, we learn 
that the Michigan Ornithological Club was 
organized February 13, 1903, and the foi- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
A. B. Covert, of Ann Arbor; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. P. E. Moody, of Detroit; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Bradshaw H. Swales, of 
Detroit; editor and business manager, 
Alex. W. Blain, Jr. 

It was decided to publish a quarterly 
magazine, termed ‘The Bulletin of the 
Michigan Ornithological Club,’ after the 
former club publication. The annual 
dues were made $1, including the club 
organ. A Committee on Bird Protection 
was appointed. 

The object of the club is the advance- 
ment of ornithology of the Great Lake 
region. One of the principal objects will 
be the compiling of an authentic state list, 
and, to this end, an observer is needed 
in every county or at least every section of 
the state. Very little is known of the birds 
of many sections of Michigan, and the sec- 
retary will be pleased to receive county lists. 


Boot ews and Reviews 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Rap- 
CLYFFE DuGmore. Illustrated by pho- 
tographs by the author. New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 

Mr. Dugmore’s well-known nature pho- 
tographs are a sufficient guarantee of his 
fitness to prepare a manual on methods in 
nature photography, and he has placed the 
lesson of his own experience clearly before 
his readers. There are chapters on the 
outfit, exposing, developing, etc., photo- 
graphing birds and their nests, animals, 
reptiles, insects, fish, trees, shrubs and 
flowers, all so well illustrated as to show 
that the author practices what he preaches. 
Particularly would we call attention to the 
photograph of the Woodcock facing page 
22, which,.made with an isochromatic plate 
and a ray filter, and printed in sepia, is as 
beautiful and satisfactory a picture of this 
bird on its nest as we ever expect to see. 

The photographs of reptiles, fish, etc., 
are equally good, and serve to confirm our 
opinion that Mr. Dugmore is the leading 
natyre photographer in this country. A 
slip on page 7 makes a decrease of one-half 
in the diameter of the diaphragm, calls for 
only twice, instead of four times as long an 
exposure, and may lead the amateur into 
difficulty if it be not corrected.—F. M. C. 


Tue DeveLopMENT oF CoLor IN THE DeE- 
FINITIVE FEATHER. By R. M. StTRonG; 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., xl, No. 3; 
pp. 146-186, pll. 1-ix, Oct., 1902. 
Ornithologists constantly deal with the 

color of birds’ plumage, but the character 

of the color, whether it be due to pigments, 
feather-structure or both, are matters to be 
determined by the histologist and physicist. 

The ornithologist can describe results, but 

a determination of the processes which have 

brought them to pass requires a special train- 

ing and knowledge of technique, such as 
few ornithologists possess. It was therefore 
exceedingly fortunate that Dr. Strong’s in- 
terest in birds should have led him to de- 
vote portions of two years, while working 


in the Harvard Zoological Laboratory, to a 
study of the colors of feathers. The results 
of his labors form a contribution to science 
of the first importance and are of especial 
interest to students of birds. 

It is not possible at this time to present 
even an abstract of Dr. Strong’s researches, 
but we may at least state that they not only 
revealed no evidence of repigmentation of 
a grown feather or of a change in the color 
of existing pigment, but induced him to be- 
lieve that changes of this character are not 
possible.—F. M. C. 


FIELD NOTes QN SOME BAHAMA Birps. By 
J. L. Bonnore. From the ‘Avicultural 
Magazine,’ Vols. VIII and IX. Brigh- 
ton, England, 1903. 8vo. Pages, 33; 
plates, 6. 

The birds of the Bahamas, so far as 
specimens are concerned, are well known; 
but few of the many naturalists who have 
visited these islands have had Mr. Bonhote’s 
opportunities to study Bahaman birds in 
their haunts. His ‘ Field Notes,’ therefore, 
form an acceptable and important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Bahaman 
bird -life. 

Six excellent photographs from nature of 
birds and birds’ nests add not a little to the 
interest and value of this paper, the picture 
of the Noddy on its nest being an especially 
good bit of bird photography.—F. M. C. 


A ParTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Eco- 
NOMIC RELATIONS OF NoRTH AMERICAN 
Birps. By CLarence M. Weep. Tech- 
nical Bulletin, No. 5, New Hampshire 
College Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Durham, N. 1902. Pages 
139-179. 

Professor Weed has here brought together 

a useful collection of titles of publications re- 

lating directly or indirectly to the economic 

relations of North American birds. Be- 
ginning with Wilson, in 1808, he has 
diligently explored the literature of orni- 
thology, entomology, and agriculture for 
titles bearing on his subject; and many of 
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those included we do not recall having 

seen referred to by ornithologists. We 

note, however, that no reference is made to 

Aughey’s important paper on the ‘ Food 

of the Birds of Nebraska’ (First Annual 

Report of the -U. S. Ent. Comm., for the 

Year 1877); to King’s extended report on 

the ‘Economic Relations of Wisconsin 

Birds,’ occupying nearly two hundred pages 

in the Wisconsin Geological Survey for 

1882, or to Warren’s ‘ Report on the Birds 

of Pennsylvania, with Special Reference to 

the Food Habits,’ etc.—F. M. C. 

A Nature Wooinc aT ORMOND-BY-THE 
Sea. By W. S. Buiatcuiey. Nature- 
Study Publishing Company, Indianapo- 
lis. 1902. 12mo. 245 pages, 12 plates, 
numerous text-cuts, map. 

The author’s every-day experiences as a 
field-naturalist interested in plants, insects, 
shells, reptiles, birds and mammals are 
here ‘so pleasantly and instructively re- 
counted that his book may be read 
with both interest and profit. Particularly 


should it appeal to those in quest of gen- 
eral information concerning the more char- 
acteristic phases of animal life in Florida. 


Of unusual importance was his discovery 
of a bone of the great Auk in an Ormond 
shell heap ; a discovery subsequently con- 
firmed by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock (see Birp- 
Lore IV, 97).—F. M. C. 


Tue Birps or Wyominc. By Wicsur C. 
KnicuT. Bull. No. 55, Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station, Laramie, Wyo. 8vo. 


174 pages, 48 plates. 

This Bulletin enumerates the 288 species 
and subspecies of birds which have been 
found in Wyoming, discusses their status 
as Wyoming birds, and, in some in- 
stances, their habits and economic value. 
Forty-eight admirably printed, full-page, 
half-tone plates, from original drawings by 
Mr. Frank Bond, figure upward of a 
hundred species, and add greatly to the 
educational value of the work, which 
should have a most stimulating effect on 
the study of birds in Wyoming. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the author should 
be so far behind the times as to consider 
bird - killing synonymous with bird study. 


—F.M. C. 


Bird- 


Lore 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—‘The Auk’ for January, 
1903, opens with a discussion of ‘The A. O. 
U. Check-List; Its History and its Future’ 
by J. A. Allen. If each priority seeker, 
not merely content with digging deeper than 
his predecessor, will only upturn literature 
down to the bed-rock foundation of 1758, 
then we may hope for an end of the name 
changes of the last twenty years. The 
nomenclatural broth seems to be spoiled 
by too many inefficient cooks. 

E. W. Doran would have reform in ‘The 
Vernacular Names of Birds,’ but, as Dr. 
Allen shows on a later page, reformers 
have a hard road to travel when current 
usage blocks the way. Of interest to the 
general reader is an article by A. W. 
Anthony, on the ‘Migration of Richard- 
son’s Grouse.’ They advance ‘‘by walk- 
ing up to the tops of the hills and ridges 
and as invariably flying as near to the top 
of the next as their gradually descending 
flight will carry them.’’ Then we have 
‘Arizona Bird Notes’ by H. Brown and 
‘The Diary of a Cardinal’s Nest’ by G. 
F. Harvey, the latter with a half-tone 
of the nest in a conservatory. The half- 
tones accompanying E. H. Eaton’s accdunt 
of ‘An Epidemic of Roup in the Canan- 
daigua Crow Roost’ are suggestive of a 
battlefield. In ‘An Ornithological Visit 
to Los Coronados Islands, Lower Cali- 
fornia’ we find among the birds mentioned 
a new insular, full species Song Sparrow, 
Melospiza coronatorum, The conversion 
of the Spanish word into Latin, as well as 
the recognition of a new species in an al- 
ready much confused group, affords food for 
reHection. There are ‘Notes concerning 
Certain Birds of Long Island, N. Y.,’ by 
W. C. Braislin, among them the capture 
of Larus minutus, thus further establishing 
its credentials as a North American visitor. 
The proceedings at the twentieth congress 
of the A. O. U. are reviewed by the secre- 
tary, J. H. Sage; and after the usual ‘Gen- 
eral Notes,’ ‘Recent Literature,’ etc., there 
follows as a supplement the ‘Report of the 
A. O. U. Committee on the Protection of 
North American Birds’ by W. Dutcher, 
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illustrated with two half-tones and two 


maps.—J. D., Jr. 


Tue Connor.—The leading article of 
the January number of ‘The Condor’ is 
appropriately devoted to a memorial, by 
Taylor, of Chester Barlow, the founder of 
the journal, and is illustrated .by a portrait 
as frontispiece. Grinnell follows with an 
account of his writings, with a list of titles 
arranged in chronological order. Barlow’s 
literary activity extended over an even dec- 
ade; and during this period he found time 
to publish more than fifty articles, besides 
numerous editorials and short notes. Al- 
though he wrote in a style which could be 
enjoyed by the merest beginner, it is said, 
with much truth, that his work had a 
wider influence on scientific ornithology 
than if he had confined his energies en- 
tirely to systematic or philosophic fields. 

The general ornithological articles of this 
number include ‘Nesting of the Townsend 
Solitaire,’ by Anthony; ‘Nesting of the 
Abert Towhee,’ by Gilman; ‘Notes on 
Pine Siskins,’ by Bowles, and the ‘Band- 
tailed Pigeon in San Diego County,’ by 
Sharp. These are followed by numerous 
short notes, a feature which will be given 
more prominence in future. Another new 
feature is a series of portraits of eastern orni- 
thologists, beginning with a portrait and 
brief sketch of Mr. Robert Ridgway. 

‘The Condor’ begins its fifth volume 
under new management, Walter K. Fisher 
taking the editorship and Joseph Grinnell 
becoming business manager. The journal 
has a bright future before it, and we wish 
it success.—T. S. P. 


Tue Witson Butcetin.—In No. 41 of 
the ‘Wilson Bulletin’ Lynds Jones gives 
an account of ‘All Day with the Birds’ in 
Lorain county, Ohio. On May 7, 1902, 
in company with two friends, he tramped 
almost continuously for over fourteen hours 
through woodland and field, and succeeded 
in observing 113 species, which exceeds by 
one entry all previous records for a single day. 

Among other noteworthy papers the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: ‘Among the 
Vultures of Asia Minor,’ by H. C. Tracy; 
“Some Bluebirds, Boxes and Troubles,’ by 


Frank Bruen; ‘Winter Birds,’ by Lynds 
Jones; ‘The Cuban Tody,’ by J. W. Dan- 
iel, Jr.; and ‘My Summer Boarders,’ by 
W. j. Mills. 

As usual, there is considerable of interest 
in the departments of general notes and 
correspondence.—A. K. F. 


Book News 


ERNEST SETON’S interesting article on 
The National Zoo at Washington, ‘A 
Study of its Animals in Relation to their 
Environment,’ which originally appeared 
in ‘The Century,’ has been re-published 
by permission of The Century Company 
and its author in the Smithsonian Report 
for 1901. 


We understand that the ‘‘* Author’s 
Autograph Edition ’’ of Dawson’s ‘ Birds 
of Ohio’ is being rapidly subscribed for. 
Information concerning this work may be 
had of the Wheaton Publishing Company, 
1216 The Hayden, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue OvuTLook Company will issue, this 
spring, an important work by W. E. D. 
Scott, giving the results of his long-con- 
tinued studies of the birds in his aviary 
and including some most valuable observa- 
tions on the inheritance of habit. 


HoucutTon, Mirriin & Co. announce for 
early publication ‘True Bird Stories,’ by 
Oliver Thorne Miller. 


LittLe, Brown & Co. have in prepa- 
ration a one-volume edition of Chamber- 
lain’s ‘Nuttall,’ which will contain all 
the text and illustrations of the two-volume 
edition. 


BirD-STUDENTS who are interested in the 
life-histories of birds will do well to sub- 
scribe to ‘The Emu,’ the organ of the 
Australian Ornithologists’ Union, edited 
by A. J. Campbell, and published by 
Walker, May & Company, Melbourne. 


Mr. E. R. WarReEN, of 20 West Cara- 
millo St., Colorado Springs, Colorado, has 
issued a list of subjects, chiefly birds and 
mammals, of which he can supply either 
prints or lantern-slides made from photo- 
graphs from nature. 


Bird- Lore 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


The editor desires to express his gratitude 
to the many friends whose hearty commen- 
dations of Birp-Lore, on the occasion of 
its fifth birthday, have indeed been deeply 
appreciated. 


Accepted vs. Rejected Manuscripts 


Many of Birp-Lore’s readers are kind 
enough to send to the editor carefully pre- 
pared accounts of their observations afield, 
for the offer of which we are truly grateful, 
but many of which, we regret to say, we 
are compelled to return. Long articles 
lack of space usually forces us to refuse, but 
many shorter ones are rejected because, in 
our opinion, they do not possess sufficient 
merit to be worthy of publication. 

It is not possible to state in each instance 
why a certain article is not deemed desir- 
able, and we shall therefore attempt to ex- 
plain here, at least in a general way, the 
requisites of an acceptable contribution to 
Birp-Lore’s pages. 

While Birp-Lore does not publish 
technical papers on systematic ornithology, 
it nevertheless claims to be a scientific 
journal. That is, it is devoted to a recog- 
nized branch of science and aims to give its 


readers (1) original observations possessing 
scientific value. These may be novel in 
character or they may confirm previously 
recorded observations; (2) practical assis- 
tance in the study of birds and suggestions 
as to subjects and methods; (3) general 
information in regard to recent ornithologi- 
cal publications and editorial discussion of 
current events and matters of general in- 
terest; (4) articles and reports relative to 
bird protection. 

To be more specific, let us examine the 
contents of the last issue of Birp-Lore, 
published before this editorial was thought 
of. It includes the following articles: 
(1) ‘The Mound-building Birds of Au- 
stralia,’ contains much information in 
regard to the singular nesting habits of 
these birds, and is largely based on original 
observations ; (2) ‘Making Bird Friends,’ 
description of methods employed in taming 
wild birds, and a record of the breeding of 
a pair of Red-breasted Nuthatches which 
had been tamed the preceding winter ; evi- 
dence, therefore, that these individuals 
passed the greater portion of the year, if not 
the entire year, at one place; (4) ‘ The 
Return of the Nuthatch,’ the apparent re- 
turn, as a winter resident in Central Park, 
New York city, of a White-breasted Nut- 
hatch which had wintered in the same 
locality two years previously; seeming to 
show, therefore, that a bird may have a 
regularly frequented winter as well as sum- 
mer home; (6) ‘The Christmas Bird 
Census,’ returns from over fifty localities of 
approximately the number of individuals 
seen under stated conditions. Such records 
have a general interest and, because of their 
definiteness, a scientific value. Birp-Lore 
would always be willing to publish careful, 
detailed notes of this kind did space per- 
mit. Subjects seven to eleven all fall under 
the second of our specified headings ; that 
is, they are designed to be of practical as- 
sistance to students or to suggest or discuss 
methods of study ; (12) ‘Attracting Birds * 
is both practical and scientific; it contains 
data on attracting birds as well as definite 
observations on their habits; (13) ‘An 
Anti-Sparrow Food Shelf,’ is of an emi- 
nently practical nature. The remainder of 
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the magazine falls under heads three and 
four, and consists of reviews, book news, 
editorials, and the Audubon Department. 

Now, on the other hand, let us examine 
several articles about to be returned to their 
authors, which do not seem to meet our re- 
quirements. The first, describes a ‘free lunch 
counter’ and names the birds that come to 
it. We should be glad to give it space if 
we had not repeatedly published similar 
articles, some of them illustrated. (See 
Birp-Lore, I, 19, 195; II, 177; III, 18, 
74, 202; IV, 90; V, 30.) The second, 
gives extracts from the note-book of an evi- 
dently enthusiastic student. We can readily 
imagine the pleasure with which the obser- 
vations recorded were made, but they do 
not appear to possess either scientific 
importance or general interest. 

The third, records the occurrence of a 
bird far beyond the known limits of its 
range. Only a single individual was seen, 
the observer was not familiar with the 
species in life, and the incident, if recorded, 
would ever be open to question. We can- 
not see, therefore, that science would be the 
gainer by the publication of this communi- 
cation, so we return it. 

The fourth manuscript treats of ‘Our 
Sparrows.’ It describes their plumages and 
some well-known habits, but contains no 
original matter nor indeed any informa- 
tion which is not accessible to every one 
with one or two bird books. It would 
make an excellent article for almost any 
other magazine than one devoted to bird- 
study! 

The fifth article records with some de- 
tail its author’s experience in seeing an 
albino bird. It is always interesting to 
see a bird of this nature, but its mere 
existence is of not the slightest scientific 
importance. Albinism may occur in any 
animal and is merely an indication of an 
abnormal physiological condition. It is 
due to lack of pigment, and this fact once 
known, a white Crow is of no more scien- 
tific interest than a black one. If, how- 
ever, a white bird should be seen which 
appeared to be aware of its conspicuous- 
ness and was apparently far wilder than 
other individuals of its species, then we 


should have a possible case of cause and 
effect which would be well worth recording. 

Our sixth manuscript is in the nature of 
a story. The birds are humanized, each 
being given a name. The author appears 
to stick to the known facts in the history 
of the species under consideration, but we 
feel we are here on dangerous ground. 
Ernest Seton’s success in this manner of pre- 
senting natural history lore has tempted many 
authors to imitate his methods, but the re- 
sults have in most instances only emphasized 
the ease with which one steps over the border 
line of fact into the limitless field of fiction. 

The seventh to tenth contributions are 
in verse. It is to be expected that the 
emotions excited by an acquaintance with 
the “world’s best minstrels” should seek 
expression through a poetic medium; but 
to write rhymes is one thing, to write 
poetry quite another. In almost every in- 
stance we sympathize with the sentiment 
to which the author would give form but, 
alas! even the love of birds, inspiring as 
it is, cannot make poets. This subject 
of form of expression leads us to speak of 
another kind of manuscript which Birp- 
Lore rarely receives and never returns. It 
may or may not set forth a fact of scien- 
tific import; its value lies less in what it 
tells than in how it is told. This is the true 
literature of ornithology. Such literature 
is to be found in the writings of Richard 
Jefferies and John Burroughs. One sees 
the bird through the man’s subjective in- 
terpretation of it in its place in nature. After 
all, is not this the best type of ornithology 
which leads us to see birds in nature most 
clearly and most truly? Is not he the 
greatest ornithologist who brings to all the 
people a knowledge of the beauties of bird- 
life? Even rarer than the poet’s gift is 
this power to write of the living bird with 
such insight, sympathy and eloquence that 
even to those who know it best the writ- 
ten word will reveal before-unthought-of 
charms. But to us all is given the power 
to observe carefully and record accurately, 
and in time it may be our fortune to make 
a valued addition to the world’s knowledge 
if not to the world’s literature.— Engle- 
wood, N. J., Feb. 6, 1903. 


The Audubon Docieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song." 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WriGurt (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 


Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., 


to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 


and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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Free Lectures—Free Bird Charts—Free 
Circulating Libraries 
(Read at Annual Congress of Audubon Societies held 
in Washington, D. C., November 19, 1903.) 

In the above-mentioned order should 
these three factors hold place in the educa- 
tional work of the Audubon Societies; and 
as it is upon the worth of its educational 
work, especially that in the public schools, 
that the whole future of the movement for 
bird protection hinges, the importance of 
these factors cannot be overestimated. 

The lecture logically holds first place, 
as it is undoubtedly the best means of, we 
may almost say, compelling the attention 
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Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 


of those who are but slightly interested in 


birds, if at all. Many people of all ages 
will go to look at pictures, merely as pic- 
tures, the subject-matter being of secondary 
importance, while the interest thus aroused 
may be held and developed by other 
methods. Thus a well-constructed, well- 
illustrated free lecture should be the first 
equipment of all associations for bird study, 
while the terms well-constructed and well- 
illustrated have more than a mere nominal 
significance. 

Whatever may be the scope of other lec- 
tures,—and if a society can afford to have 
lectures of several grades all the better, —the 
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first, which is to be the entering wedge, 
must be as popular in scope as it is consist- 
ant with accuracy and the dignity that 
should always be a part of Audubon work 
if it is to escape the ridicule of many who 
are always waiting opportunities to accord 
it. 

Only the most familiar birds of the lo- 
cality should be treated, in order to make 
the subject a part of every-day life and in 
every way intimate. Scissors and paste se- 
lections and mere detailed descriptions of 
birds repel even if they chance to catch 
the ear of the listener,—the pictures should 
be allowed to speak for themselves and the 
text be a skilfully woven narrative to keep 
the bird portraits and the views of their 
haunts and homes in unison. For there is 
always one thing to bear in mind in com- 
posing the text of a lecture to be read by 
every one and everywhere,—the author is 
not the speaker. 

When a lecture is spoken or even read 
by its author, he, if he is worth listening 
to, paints a picture by color of tone and 
expression, touches lightly on the unim- 
portant and lingers over that which is 
appealing. But the free circulating lecture 
appears in text of cold type; it is usually 
read by some one who may not have had 
the time to even glance it through by way 
of preparation, and who is also perhaps 
handicapped by an equally inexperienced 
man at the lantern, who keeps the subject 
and illustrations at odds by misplacing the 
slides and inserting the Great Blue Heron 
in place of the Hummingbird; so if the 
thought of the lecture be as lifeless as the 
type that expresses it, it has no reason for 
being. 

Instead of saying, as many have—‘‘ Any- 
thing will do for a free lecture; it is going 
among a people who know nothing ’’—I 
hold that the writing of such a work 
is among the most difficult bits of bird 
literature, for it is akin to writing a ser- 
mon that shall both read and speak well, 
and we all know how few of the best 
specimens of oratorical art will bear this 
test. 

Given your text, then comes the difficulty 
of gathering a well-colored set of from fifty 


to seventy slides of birds, etc., for its illus- 
trations, though this is an easier matter 
than four years ago, when bird photography 
was a new art. Yet still another note of 
warning. For this first lecture, it is wise 
to have only the most distinct and individ- 
ual bird pictures, with little background, 
after Fuertes’ method, a style for which the 
late Dr. Coues was a fighting champion 
and rightly, the haunts to be given upon 
separate slides. 

The bird photographed in its haunt by 
an expert is of great beauty and value to 
the student or nature-lover, but it is apt to 
be inadequate and confusing to those in the 
kindergarten stage of identification. The 
novice is more attracted by the picture of 
even a ridiculously fat Bluebird perched on 
a fence-rail than in a shadow dodging 
about a telegraph pole, which he is in- 
formed by the taker is a Bluebird leaving 
its hole. We have many bird photog- 
raphers whose work is simply marvelous, 
but their pictures are seldom accessible for 
the free lecture, and in bird photography 
the next grade below the best produces 
guessing pictures more complicated than the 
prize puzzles in the Sunday papers. 

I was recently offered ‘a bargain’ in the 
way of photographs ‘ from nature’ to illus- 
trate school work. The slides came to me 
numbered, but ahead of the list of subjects. 
I tried to name them. Most of them were 
nebulous; one, however, I placed beyond 
doubt: it seemed to be the shadowy form of 
a skunk in the grass, with his plumy tail 
outlined against the sky. Imagine my feel- 
ings when,-on comparing the number with 
the list, I found it marked—‘ Meadow Lark 
rising from nest ’! 

If our model, the Massachusetts Society, 
allows such a use, I would suggest that if 
photographed separately the birds from its 
valuable charts would, supplemented by 
seasonal landscapes, make an excellent set 
of slides for the first lecture of any society 
unable to pay for specially designed 
pictures. 

Having your lecture, slides and a good 
oil or acetylene lantern (the best will be 
cranky enough) packed in a strong, metal- 
cornered box, the final move is to select a 
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keeper for the same—a wise, patient person 
—to see that the outfit is in order whenever 
sent out, to ‘chase it,’ like the agent who 
looks up run-away freight cars, when it 
does not come home promptly, and to book 
the applications for its use. 

This is all extremely arduous work, re- 
quiring a knowledge of railway and express 
routes, as well as accuracy and quick wits, 
for engagements must be booked with due 
regard to distances and locality; and many 
frantic telegrams will be received saying 
‘We expect the hall full to-night and the 
outfit has not come’—this about four 
o’clock in the afternoon and the place fifty 
miles away. The right sort of manager 
must be able to telegraph some cause for 
detention or suggest a remedy. If the state 
is a large one, there should be one head 
office and several sub-stations in the various 
counties, where the outfit may be kept a 
month at a time for local use. 

When this free lecture has been heard 
and seen at the public schools of a section 
curiosity will awaken, and questions as to 
the identity of birds will follow. Then 
éomes the opportunity for supplying the 
teachers with the bird charts issued by the 
Massachusetts Society. As interest grows, 
and teachers and pupils alike begin to 
query and think, the free libraries should 
slip in to fill a demand that will be, if our 
own experience counts for anything, un- 
ending. 

Here in Connecticut, though much out- 
side work has been done, the public school 
is our chosen field, and the wise and hearty 
cooperation of the State Board of Education 
our greatest aid. 

It is through this Board that we now cir- 
culate our material. Lectures, charts, 
libraries—all free, and freely transported— 
even as the money and labor that provided 
the material was freely given. This fall, 
when we asked if the interest in bird-work 
continued, and if this material was still in 
demand, the reply came—‘ Give us more 
books, more charts; we need one hundred 
libraries and a chart for every school.’ 
Meanwhile, at the end of four years’ ser- 
vice, our three lectures,— one popular, one 
economic, and addressed to farmers par- 


ticularly, and one for children,— are still 
quietly working their way in remote places, 
as it were, breaking the turf in unplowed 
fields for the sowing of the knowledge whose 
fruit is Bird Protection.—Maset Oscoop 
WRIGHT. 


Reports of Societies 


Sixth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
‘Audubon Society 


On looking back over the past year of 
Audubon work in Pennsylvania, I can see 
that we have made steady progress. 

Over 9,000 circulars, 1,000 copies of the 
bird laws and 200 United States Agricul- 
tural Department circulars on shipment of 
game were distributed during the year. 
The membership has increased to over 
7,000, in which sixty-two of the sixty-eight 
counties of the state are represented. 

Miss Hilda Justice has continued in 
charge of the traveling libraries with much 
success. Twelve libraries of ten books have 
been in circulation in the state, and have 
been used in sixteen schools for twenty-nine 
periods of three months each. Teachers 
have written very appreciative letters re- 
specting their use and the benefits derived 
from them by the children. Any school 
may obtain the use of a library by com- 
municating with Miss Hilda Justice, 
Clappier street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

During the past year we have been in re- 
ceipt of numerous complaints, relative to 
illegal shooting of insectivorous birds, 
notably Flickers and Robins, with the idea 
that the officers of the society can cause the 
arrest of the gunners. In orderto show ex- 
actly how these arrests can be obtained, we 
would call the attention of our members to 
the following: 

"The constable of each township or bor- 
ough in Pennsylvania is the person author- 
ized by law to arrest violators of the bird 
laws, and he must make a report under oath 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions of his 
county at each term, of all violations oc- 
curring in his township or brought to his 
notice. 

“Members of the Audubon Society wish- 
ing to have violators of the law arrested 
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should bring the matter to the attention of 
the constable of their township and see that 
he follows it up’ and repofts on it as re- 
quired. If he fails, he should be reported 
to the judge of the court. A constable 
failing in his duty can be prosecuted and 
fined $50.” 

With regard to the use of bird plumage 
in millinery and the difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the exact nature of the dyed and “‘ made 
up’’ feathers, we would say that most of 
the fancy feathers, pompons, etc., are really 
made .from feathers of domestic fowls, but 
much other material is also used which is 
exceedingly hard to identify, and the safest 
and easiest course is to use only what is 
obviously admissible. 

We would remind our members that any 
one signing our pledge-card becomes a 

, member and receives a certificate, but those 
who wish to secure the annual report, notices 
of meetings, etc., must pay ove contribution 
of at least’one dollar (this is zo¢ an annual 
payment), and thereby become sustaining 
members and receive all circulars of the 
Society. 

The distribution of literature and the 
amount of aid that we can give to the 
schools and other organizations interested 
in encouraging bird protection, depend 
entirely upon the voluntary contributions 
of members, and we trust that the success 
of our work will warrant continued support. 


Jutia Stockton Rosins, Secretary. 


Mrs. Epw. Rosins, 
114 S. 21st St., Philadelphia. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1902 
Receipts 

Balance Oct. 26, 1901 
Received, donations, etc. 


$46.71 


§20.31 


$567.02 
Expenditures 


General expenses . $235.74 
Traveling libraries 48.92 284.66 


$282.36 
WiuuiaM L. Batty, Treasurer. 


Balance Nov. 1, 1902 


Contributions should be sent to 


WituiaM L. Balty, 3 
421 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Pelican Island Reservation 


Every bird-lover will rejoice to learn that 
under an executive order, dated March 14, 
1903, the President of the United States 
has reserved Pelican Island, Florida, as 
a breeding-ground for native birds, and 
placed it in charge of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. By this act 
the continued existence of Pelicans, at least 
on tl® east coast of Florida, is assured, 
and one of the most interesting breeding 
colonies of birds in North America comes 


under the care of the United States govern- 


ment. Truly this is a triumph for bird- 
protection. 


Legislation 


As we go to press, we learn through Mr. 
Dutcher that the A. O. U. model law for 
the protection of birds has been adopted 
during the past few weeks by North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Washington and Tennessee. 
It has also been introduced and is now 
under consideration by the legislatures of 
Colorado, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, and 
Virginia. In each of these states it has 
already been favorably reported or has 
passed one branch,of the legislature. The 
significance and importance of this news will 
be appreciated by all bird-protectionists. 


IN its issue for March, 1903, the ‘ Milli- 
nery Trade Review’ remarks, not without 
cause : ‘‘Unless the trade throughout the 
country ‘gets a move on,’ to use a street 
phrase, it will find itself debarred from the 
selling of anything and everything in the 
shape of bird plumage or fancy feathers 
next season. The craze for enacting laws 
against the use of bird plumage as millinery 
trimming is spreading to all the states and 
territories of the Union, when even made 
birds, constructed of geese feathers, glass 
eyes, wooden bills, buckram and cotton, 
will be pounced upon by intelligent game 
wardens as song-birds sold contrary ‘o 
law. The trade should get together on this 
question and act before it is too late. The 
opinion of the attorney for the Millinery 
Merchants’ Protective Association, given 
elsewhere, is worth a perusal. The work 
to be done in the future cannot be accom- 
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plished by the few. It must be performed 
by the many. Every dealer in millinery 
goods, from the importer to the smallest 
retailer, should be enrolled as being opposed 
to anti-commerce legislation, state and 
national, and act accordingly.’’ 


NOTES 


It is with great pleasure that we report 
the organization of two additional state 
societies—the Audubon Society of the state 
of Louisiana, incorporated November, 1902, 
and that of the state of Colorado. 

The Louisiana Society has issued a leaf- 
let of such interest and importance on the 
side of economic ornithology that we re- 
print a portion of it. 

‘*The important part birds play in re- 
lation to agriculture is so well established 
that we feel confident that the facts need 
but to be brought to the attention of the 
intelligent people of our state to secure 
for the birds the protection they so well 
deserve. 

“Of late yeats the ravages of the cotton- 
worm, tobacco-worm and the cane-borer 
have been appalling, and why? Because 
the birds that feed on these insects and 
their larve have been wantonly slaugh- 
tered to satisfy the greed of a civilized but 
preverted People. Méillions of our most 
beneficial birds are annually killed to be 
served on the tables under fancy names; 
while many other millions are stripped of 
their feathers, which are then used as fan- 
tastic decorations for the heads of women. 

‘*Why are the crayfish giving so much 
trouble to the rice-planters, boring through 
their levees, cutting the standing rice and 
doing thousands of dollars damage every 
year? Because the Herons which fed on 
these crayfish have been slaughtered to 
satisfy the vanity of women, who demand 
their plumes for their hats. Why do the 
fishermen have so much trouble locating 
the schools of fish and shrimp? Because the 
great flocks of Gulls and Terns that fol- 
lowed these schools, thus showing the toil- 
ers of the sea just where to cast their nets, 
have disappeared. Where have they gone? 
Read the answer on the hats of our women. 


‘** To bring about a better understanding 
of these vital matters is our aim. One of 
the most inter@ting parts of the work of 
the Society will be in enlisting the active 
codperation of every boy and girl in the 
state. We want them all. We want them 
to read and circulate our pamphlets. We 
want them to learn the names and the 
habits of the birds which appear in our 
midst at the varying seasons of the year. 
We want them to entice birds to their 
homes by erecting bird-boxes, and by be- 
coming their friends and protectors. We 
want to lead them on into a love for bird- 
life and everything connected with it. 

‘* We ask the women of the state to in- 
terest themselves in our work and to refrain 
from wearing wild birds’ feathers. Every- 
thing beautiful in the bird world is made 
to pay a terrible and bloody tribute to their 
love of personal adornment, the climax 
being reached when woman adorns herself 
with an aigrette, the beautiful nuptial plu- 
mage of the Snowy Heron. Instead of being 
their most relentless foe, we want the women 
of this state to be their best and_ kindest 
friends. 

‘*A most urgent appeal will be made 
to the next Legislature for bird protection. 
We intend to raise such a powerful senti- 
ment for the redress of the present frightful 
wrongs that our demands for efficient legis- 
lative enactment will be granted, not be- 
cause this Society asks for it, but because 
it is in the vital interests of the people of 
every part of the state.’’ 


Mr. E. C. Houcn, of Falls Church, 
Virginia, reports the organization of a strong 
local society, of which he is president, which 
promises to exert important legislative in- 
fluence, and to work in sympathy with the 
Glencarlyn Society. 


Tue Massachusetts Society has issued 
in a fifty-page pamphlet a detailed and 
comprehensive report of their work for five 
years, 1897-1902. As it is impossible to 
make adequate extracts from it, we would 
advise all those interested in organized work 
to obtain a copy from Miss Harriet FE. 
Richards, secretary of the Society. 


Have you seen Maine’s Bird 
Magazine? 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THE MAINE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


QUARTERLY journal of Maine 

ornithology. ‘‘ Bird protection, bird 
study, the spread of the knowledge thus 
gained ; these are our objects.’”’ Vol. V, 
beginning with the January number, will 
be larger and better than ever. Send 
stamp for copy. 


a 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 50 CENTS PER ANNUM 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 
a 


J. MERTON SWAIN 


Editor and Business Manager 
FAIRFIELD, ME. 


New Popular Edition of 


Nuttall’s Birds 


Revised and annotated, with additions 
by MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


PRICE, $3.00 


lg popular handbook of the 
birds of the Eastern United 
States and Canada has _ heretofore 
been published in two volumes, at 
$7.50 net. 

This new edition in a single vol- 
ume contains the entire text of the 
two-volume edition, together with the 
numerous illustrations, which include 
20 colored plates, giving 110 full- 
length figures of tne most important 
land- and watér-birds. 

Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
254 Washington Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


MAGAZINE 


THE AMERICAN BIRD 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild Birds from Life. Fresh, interesting 
and instructive Bird Literature. Everything original. Each number contains 


TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 


for identification. Monthly, $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


7 Everyone subscribing now to the American 
Free to Our Subscribers. Bird Magazine is entitled to a Lffe-size En- 


largement of the “Chippy Family” in natural colors, on paper 12x 20 inches. This 
is probably the best photograph ever taken of an entire family of live wild birds. 

SPECIAL. To all who mention “ Bird-Lore,” we will send Vols. I and II, and sub- 
scriptions for 1903, with the “Chippy Family,” for $2.50. Address, 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, Worcester, Mass. 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
Attract Them to Our Homes..... 


specially -suit- 

able for use in 

the school-room or 

as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


ee 
Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 


> i a a a a th a ne 


Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.”,-—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... re TE teins 


Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners . 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES ~ 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, t7 cts. 


‘““An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to ahora the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Seofence. 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 
* fg seenatins, 

interest- 

ing and help- 
ful, and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


~~ 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ....... 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” ete 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 


i i i i i a a a en, oe en ee 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


JUST READY 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. illustrated from photographs by the author. t2mo 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


An entirely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne”’ and ‘“Wabeno.” It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. Ilustrated by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Futty ittustratead by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 


Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy - Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a vear ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 

. . a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—N. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small ato. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S Rog: 8 Anne,’ are 
u 


Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 


Oliver Herford.”’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with ittustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. :2mo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, :8 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. Esitea by FRANK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other ‘outdoor books.""— The Independent 
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J. Horace McFartano Company, MT. PLeasanT Press, Harriseurs, Pa. 


A_NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~ s5.00 
UNABRIDGED 
sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,”’ etc. Author of “ The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the Dm vy of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems; the one 


which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D sy By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
e.2*s Clare College, Cambridge 
=e CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully tustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newl t forth by the author of ‘“‘ Home 
in Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” Child Life in Co- 


as Emblems lonial Days,” ‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, met; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“‘ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunsnine."’— 7he Outlook 
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